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nt NEW MOVES TO INTENSIFY THE BOYCOTT OF SOUTH AFRICAN GOODS WERE 
THE UNIONS AND THE BOMB ANNOUNCED IN LONDON ON TUESDAY AT A PRESS CONFERENCE CALLED 

he BY THE NEWLY-FORMED SOUTH AFRICAN UNITED FRONT. 


: Facing both ways 


By J. ALLEN SKINNER 


A Penny Pledge Campaign whereby people will be asked to sign a ments will be approached for their support. 
pledge not to buy South African goods till apartheid is ended will be The money raised will be used for further 
launched by the Anti-Apartheid Movement at a public meeting in work against apartheid and for relief work 


nes ‘ Central Hall, London, on September 23. The nation-wide campaign 5, south Africa 
Ys A WHOLE process has developed: the question of jit! be supported by the Africa Bureau, Christian Action, the Com- 
an preparing to use nuclear weapons is being discussed mittee of African Organisations, and the Movement for Colonial Free- The South African United Front leaders, 


in an atmopshere of evasion instead of by direct and dom. Aill political parties, the Co-operative and Trades Union move- Dr. Yussef Dadoo (Ex-President-General of 


honest confrontation. 


The decision this week of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union’s executive to sup- 
port both the Labour Party-Trades Union 
congress declaration on “defence” and 
Mr. Cousins’ motion has determined the 
TUC decision—and is a suitable outcome to 
this whole process of evasion. 


It is not so much the AEU as both sides 
in the discussion who are facing both ways. 


The official policy is an attempt to make 
continued reliance on nuclear weapons look 
as much like their abandonment as possible. 
The Transport and General Workers’ reso- 
lution is an attempt to get as near as pos- 
sible to implying their abandonment without 
actually saying so. 


Official policy would evidently continue to 
found British policy on reliance on the US 
retention of the H-bomb. The Transport 
and General Workcrs’ resolution appears to 
imply the rejection of this view but it is 
very careful not to say so. 


DELIBERATE AMBIGUITY 


Even on the question of the missile bases 
there is a similar deliberate ambiguity in 
both statements. The official statement will 
continue to oppose the establishment of 
bases that are already established. The 
Transport and General Workers Union reso- 
lution does the same. There is no clear 
declaration that British policy should be to 
dismantle these things. 


It is probably an AEU calculation that 
the passing of both statements will take the 
discussion a small stage further with the 
balance having been tilted a little towards 
CND policy. 

The question of the retention or the aban- 
donment of the H-bomb, however, is not a 
minor political matter that can be dealt with 
by means of this kind of manocuvre. It is 
the most important political issue that has 
ever faced mankind. The first necessity, if 
we are to avoid catastrophe, is that this 
shall be squarely faced and not evaded. 

In this, both wings of the Trades Union 
movement just as both wings of the Labour 
movement and of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, Left and Right, are failing. The first 
political need is to stop obscuring the out- 
lines of the discussion for the sake of a 
political unity that has ceased to have mean- 
ing, and to bring the H-bomb issue into 
pffolic discussion with as great a clarity as 
possible. 


THE BEAT GENERATION 


David McReynolds 
continues his feature 
from New York 
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THE TRUTH HURTS... 


. . . aS the H-bomber base lads at Greenham Common (Berks) found 
when they saw what nuclear disarmers had done to their notice-board 


which had previously read “Entrance to Military Installation.” 


They 


couldn't remove the wording so they uprooted the board, concrete emplace- 


ment included, and threw it aside. 


Photo: Austin Underwood 


2,000 START FROM EDINBURGH 


[WO thousand people marched with banners flying from Edinburgh last Sat- 
urday on the first leg of the 400-mile Edinburgh-to-London demonstration 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 


Leading the recruiting campaign were 
pacifist MP Emrys Hughes, Canon Stanley 
Evans and Roderick McFarquhar, Many 
eminent personalities in Edinburgh for the 
city’s Festival joined in the march. 


A hard core of marchers, about 80-strong, 
were welcomed into Dalkeith in the evening 
by the Town Council. Next morning the 
marchers rose early to continue the trek to 
Galashiels, Hawick, Carlisle, Kendal and 
Preston, where the Town Council provided 
campaigners with a meal and accommoda- 
tion in the Town Hall. 


All along the route they have been leaflet- 
ing door-to-door in the villages and to mill 
workers and passers-by. Open-air meetings 
are held at lunch stops while each day is 
wound up with indoor meetings. 


In the South of England, writes Bill 
Stephenson, a new-style demonstration was 
mounted last Saturday near Newbury, Berks, 
by the Southern Region of the CND, 


directed against the US Air Force B-47 base 
at Greenham Common. 

A day-long poster patrol in single file was 
held along footpaths for two miles on both 
sides of the busy A4 London-Bath road be- 
tween Newbury and Thatcham, from which 
American planes can be seen on the sky- 
line. Sets of large signs warned traffic : 
““ Danger—you are approaching . . . Ameri- 
can H-bomber base at Greenham Common 

. Anti-H-bomb patrol ahead.” 

Between 200 and 300 people took part. 
Their posters read: ‘“‘ No H-bomb flights,” 
“No spy-plane flights,” “No US_ bases 
here.” Thousands of motorists saw them. 

During the afternoon a motorcade accom- 
panied a deputation to the main entrance of 
the base. Little opposition was encountered 
all day, and fair and adequate film coverage 
was given on both the BBC and ITN news- 
reels later that evening. 


Members of the Newbury and Reading 
m ON BACK PAGE 


the South African Indian Congress), Mr. 
Oliver Tambo (Vice-President of the Afn- 
can National Congress), Mr, Nana Mahomo 
(of the Pan-Africanist Congress), and the 
Rev. Marcus Cooper (of the South West 
African Methodist and Episcopal Church, 
but representing the S.W. African National 
Union) were due to leave on Wednesday 
for the TUC to confer with trade union 
delegates, whom they would urge to make 
the boycott effective by industrial action, 
and TUC support. 


After the conference Oliver Tambo, Nana 
Mahomo, and Dr. Dadoo will tour Britain 
speaking at meetings in different towns, 
finishing at the mass rally against apartheid 
at the Central Hall on September 23. The 
campaign in Britain will be directed towards 
putting pressure on the British Government 
to urge support for an international boycott 
of South Africa at the United Nations and: 
the transference of the trusteeship mandate 
of South West Africa from South Africa to 
the United Nations. 


Oil supplies 


The United Front will also campaign to 
secure the stoppage of all oil supplies to 
South Africa and the refusal to handle ship- 
ment of these products by the workers at 
the scource of supply; to secure the refusal 
of shipping and air landing facilities to 
South Africa by all the independent African 
states, 


Representatives of the United Front will 
go to the United Nations Assembly to urge 
these measures. 


During the press conference a report in 
the Daily Telegraph linking the Front with 
terrorism and sabotage was strongly refuted. 
It was stressed that the return to “normal ” 
after the ending of the Emergency in South 
Africa was still a tyranical and explosive 
situation. 


To mobilise world opinion and action 
against apartheid the South African United 
Front has established offices in Accra, 
Cairo, London and New York. Its present 
London address is 3ta John Adam St., 
London, W.C.2. 


March tomorrow 


FTHE fifth march in support of the Foul- 

ness prisoners takes place in London 
tomorrow (Saturday). Marchers will 
assemble in Bryanston Street, near Marble 
Arch, at 2.15 p.m. and proceed down 
Oxford St., Regent St., Piccadilly, Coventry 
St., Leicester Square, Charing Cross Rd., 
and Tottenham Court Rd. to King’s Cross. 
The next march is scheduled for October 8. 
The prisoners are due for release on 
November 1. 


Two thousand of Peter Dodson’s leaflet 
(written in Brixton prison), “ Why I Prefer 
to Stay in Jail,” will be given out on the 
march as well as the propaganda leaflet 
published by the Foulness Prisoners’ Com- 
Mittee. 
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TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 
2s. 6d. (Box No. Is. extra). Please don't send stamps 
in payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 

KESWICK—Visit the Lake District for your 
holiday this year. Hightield Vegetarian House, The 
Heads, offers beautiful scenery, good food, comfort, 
friendly atmosphere. Write Mr. and Mrs. Lusby 
(V.C.A. Members) Tel. 508. 

RECULVER LODGE (PN), Beltingec. Herne Bay, 
Kent. Late holidays, week-ends. Ideal for small 
conferences. Christmas bookings being taken. 
Always open. B.H.R.A. Licensed. 

PERSONAL 

A NEW APPROACH to conquer loneliness. The 
informal hospitality of the Marriage Club helps 
sensitive people to meet congenial partners. Write 
Mrs. Prue White, 14, Parliament Hill, London, 
N.W.3. SWI 4924. : 

DUPLICATING, verbatim — shorthand, _ typing 
(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 2324. 

YF YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give this 
number when making your next purchase: 1336943. 
Your dividend will then be gratefully recetved by 
the Secretary, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL. Clause 83 of the 
International Sanitary Regulations allows objectors 
to vaccination to enter other countries without 
vaccination certificates. Further information from 
National Anti-Vaccination League, 2nd Floor, 26/28 
Warwick Way, London, S.W.1. 

PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
welcome visitors 9.30 and 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, 
to 1 p.m. on Saturday. oluntary work always 
available. Peace literature, books of all kinds, 
personal-commercial stationery, greetings cards, etc., 
on sale. 

RADIO AND WHAT? Pirate transmissions that 
are not illegal have been planned. Write about this 
or any other unusual propaganda means to J. 
Dennis, High Seas Radio, 232 Fulbourne Road, 
London, E.17. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING WORK PARTIES at 
Peace News Office, everyone welcome, free-for-all 
discussion. 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, London, 


N.1. 
LITERATURE 

BRITAIN'S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY— 

vigorous, forthright and consistently against war— 
the ‘‘ Socialist Leader.’' Indispensable to members 
of the PPU who want up-to-date information of 
home and world politics. Threepence weekly. Ob- 
tainable from your newSagent or from 48, Dundas 
St., Glasgow, C.1., and 6, Endsleigh St., London, 
W.C.1. 
QUAKERISM. Information and literature re- 
specting the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on application_to Friends 
Home Service Cttee., Friends House, Euston Rd., 
London, N.W.1. 

SARVODAYA—monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, § Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.1, at 12s. yearly, or Is. (post 2d.) each issue. 

THE RAILWAY REVIEW. The only and_ best 
informed TU newspaper. Trade Union and political 
news. Railway problems and working conditions 
featured in every issue. Every Friday. 12 pagcs 4d. 

BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

TEETOTAL MOTOR INSURANCE.—’Phone or 
write for quotation, Pay and Co., 45 Bulwer Rd., 
Leytonstone 8081. All insurance business transacted. 
W. A. & A, F. COPPIN (late of Rochford), 891 
London Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex (‘phone Leigh-on- 
Sea 77773), specialise in Life Assurance. 

FOR SALE 
~—EXTENSION LADDERS for sale—side varnish, 
all rungs wired. Established 1892. Price list on 
application. —Roberts, 12 Clare Road, Cardiff. 

SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS NEED BOOKSTALLS. 
Up-to-date selection of books and pamphlets sup- 
plied ‘‘ on sale or return "' for meetings of all Kinds. 
Housmans Bookshop, the Peace News booksellers, 
§ Caledonian Road, King's Cross, London, N.1. 
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NEWSLETTERS +» POSTERS 

Reports, Balance Sheets, and 
all Commercial Printing 


Enquiries receive prompt attention. 


C. A. BROCK & Co. 


LIMITED 
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Military colonialism 


persists in Cyprus 


By Fenner Brockway, MP chairman, Movement for Colonial 


[ AM in the independent Republic of Cyprus. It is a great inspiration to be 


here. 


I have met Archbishop Makarios, who 
was exiled by the British Government in the 
residence of the Governor who arrested him. 
He is now President, and there is not a 
British Governor any more. 


I have met Mr. Spyros Kyprianou, the 
Foreign Minister, the youngest in the world 
—and very courageous he was during all 
the bad days of the repression. 


Most dramatic of all, I have met eight 
men whom I last saw in British prisons, and 
two of them are now members of the new 
Parliament of Cyprus, 


In Cyprus, as in every colony which 
attains independence, men who were im- 
prisoned and exiled have become the leaders 
of the new state. 


Not that Cyprus is yet fully free. I have 
seen troops of three foreign countries parad- 
ing the streets or on guard. There are Greek 
and Turkish soldiers, nominally here on be- 
half of their Governments to ensure that the 
Zurich Agreement is maintained. And there 
are British soldiers, stationed in two large 
military bases, a smaller base and 31 scat- 
tered stations, A total area of nearly 100 
square miles, 


I motored yesterday from Nicosia, the 
inland capital, to Famagusta on the west 
coast, Five miles of this main road pass 
through the smallest of the military bases, 
British sovereign territory. There were 
camps, wireless standards, petrol containers, 
officer’s houses. It was a shock to find one- 
self under British occupation as one motored 
along an arterial road in independent 


Cyprus. 


I have not met any Cypriot who wants 
British bases here. At the best, they accept 
them as a condition of the establishment of 
the Republic. Everyone here hopes that 
they will not be here long. 


NUCLEAR BASES? 


I have just been hearing the views of 
trades unionists at a representative gather- 
ing. One of their leaders asked whether it is 
the intention of the British to use the bases 
for nuclear purposes. I had to reply that 
when I put this question in Parliament I had 
been given no assurance that they would not 
be so used, 


” 


“You will fire a rocket missile,” said 
the questioner. “Before we know any- 
thing about it the Russians will reply by 
wiping out our island.” 


I could not even give the assurance that 
the independent Government of the Repub- 
lic would be consumed before the bases are 
used with nuclear weapons, The British 
Government, under pressure, has now asked 
the American Government to consult with 
British Ministers before rocket missiles are 
despatched from US bases in Britain, but 
the British Government has declined to give 
the same promise in respect of its own bases 
in Cyprus, 


Military colonialism persists even though 
Archbishop Makarios occupies the Gov- 
vernor’s house. As I listened to the words 
of the trade unionist, supported by all his 
colleagues, I realised how similar is the pro- 
blem of Cyprus in this respect to other 
colonial territories. Another island colony 
in the Mediterranean, Malta, is claiming in- 
dependence and the British Government, 
over the heads of the people, is planning to 
use its harbours as bases for submarines 
carrying the Polaris rocket. Malta, even 
more certainly than Cyprus, would be sub- 
merged in the sea by a retaliatory Russian 
bomb. 


Africa provides another example, Despite 
the opposition of the African people, France 
has already let loose its first experimental 
bomb in the Sahara. Now it is planning to 
make and test a hydrogen bomb, The Great 


Powers treat with contempt the opinion of 
the peoples in the territories where they 
establish their bases and testing stations. 
This is the next sphere of colonial struggle. 
Military imperialism must be challenged. 


I was asked at this trade union gathering 
how the maintenance of British bases could 
be effectively opposed, I replied that the 
first responsibility rests on the shoulders of 
the British people and their representatives. 
Secondly, it must be recognised that the 
problem of the bases is part of the bigger 
issue of peace and disarmament, Thirdly, 
the Cypriots themselves should exert mount- 
ing pressure, 


The Cypriots must overcome their racial 
division if this pressure is to count. So long 
as animosity remains between Greeks and 
Turks on the island it will be possible to 
pursue the policy of “ divide and rule.” Un- 
fortunately the inauguration of the Republic 
still finds the two races segregated psycho- 
logically. The worst crime of the British 
Government during the years of physical 
conflict was the effect of its policy intensify- 
ing antagonism between Greeks and Turks. 


RACIAL DIVISION 


The Constitution of the Republic stabilises 
the segregation of the races. They are separ- 
ated locally in municipal government, They 
have separate elected councils to control 
what are regarded as communal affairs. 
They have seperate representation in the 
national parliament. There is no constitu- 
tion of an “independent” country in the 
world which so disastrously divides its 
citizens on the grounds of race. 

This is better than the five years of British 
repression, It is better than civil war, But 
the constitution can only be justified if it is 
regarded as transitional, giving way as co- 
operation between the two races develops to 
a new unity in which the people will regard 
themselves as Cyriots rather than as Greeks 
and Turks, 

I find the greatest promise of this in the 
trade union movement, Workers of the two 
races suffer from the same grievances. I 
heard to day of joint actions by the Greek 


Freedom 


and Turkish trades unions in a large mining 
company which resulted in an agreement 
yielding considerable concessions. 


There are now four separate trade union 
organisations: a Communist-led union, the 
largest affiliated to the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, a rival organisation affiliated 
to the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (representing the “free 
world”), an independent union of white 
collar workers, and a Turkish union (also 
affiliated to the ICFTU). Here are East- 
West divisions as well as racial divisions. 


I have met the leaders of all four unions 
and I think there is hope that they may 
form a Joint Consultative Council or pos- 
sibly a Cypriot TUC unaffiliated to either 
the WFIU or the ICFTU. Certainly I 
found in both the Greek and Turkish unions 
a desire to co-operate in their common 
struggle. Here is the greatest early hope of 
overcoming racial division. 


NATIONAL TIES 


The problem is to create a Cypriot per- 
sonality which will prove stronger than 
Greek or Turkish national ties. Cyprus must 
be made a country in which all the people 
take pride. The first way to achieve this 
would be a great constructive plan of social 
and economic development, giving first place 
to agriculture. United Nations aid would 
be required. There are now ten per cent of 
the workers unemployed. 


A second way to lift Cyprus to a status of 
pride would be to make the island an inter- 
national centre of United Nations effort in 
the Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. There is no territory more appropriate 
for the headquarters of the International 
Labour Organisation, UNESCO, the World 
Health Organisation, and the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation for this region. It 
could become the Geneva for the Middle 
East. 


There are minds turning in this direction. 
It is a grand ambition. It would convert 
Cyprus from a‘military base to a base for 
constructive peace, 


Copyright in Africa and Asia reserved 
to author. 


Send notices to arrive first oost Monday. Include 
Date. TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street); nature of 
event; speakers, organisers (and secretary's address). 

Saturday, September 10 

LONDON, N.1: 5 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd. Rates 

Refusal Conference. Nuclear Disarmament Rates 
Committee, 65 Nightingale Lane, London, S.W.12. 
BAT. 2337. 
« LONDON, W.it: 215 p.m. Bryanstone St., 
Marble Arch March in support of Foulness 
Prisoners. Oxford St., Regent St., Piccadilly, 
Coventry St.. Leicester Sq., Charing Cross Rd to 
King's Cross. TER 8248 or FLA 5696. Foulness 
Prisoners’ Committee. 


LONDON, N.5: 10 am.—al! day. Highbury 
Corner. Poster Parade, leaficting, etc. E. London 
YCND. 


LONDON, N.19: 2.30 p.m. March from Archway 
to Highbury Corner. YCND. 


Sunday, September 11 
LONDON, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Rd. Edith Hunter ‘‘ The Old Order 
Changeth.’’ Universal Religion-Pacifist Feliawship. 
Monday, September 12 


LONDON, S§.W.1: 10.30 a.m. and 2.15 p.m. 
Ebury Bridge Ho., Ebury Bridge Rd. London 
Appellate Tribunal for COs. Public admitted. 

LONDON, W.2: 7.45 p.m., 16 Westbourne Park 
Rd. (Porchester Rd. end). Discussion led by Tony 
Smythe on ‘‘ Pacifism—a Critical Examination " 
and ‘' Violence—its Causes and Remedies.’’ Survey 
of speeches and contributions made at recent WRI 
and PPU Summer Conference. Porchester PPU. 


Tuesday, September 13 


LIVERPOOL : 7.30 p.m. YMCA, Mount Pleasant. 
Public anti-apartheid meeting. Dr. Dadoo, Oliver 
Tambo, Nana Mahomo, J. Kozonguizi. Sec.: Mrs. 
Fenton, 22 Studley Rd., Wallasey. 


Wednesday, September 14 
LONDON, S.W.2: 7.30 p.m. 41 Kildoran Rd., 
Clapham. Group meeting. PPU. 
Thureday, September 15 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Hse., Bushwood. 
Bill Gotch ‘‘ My Holiday Pictures.’’ Leytonstone 


PPU. 
Friday, September 16 
BRADFORD. 7.30 p.m. Church House, North 
Parade. Brains Trust. Bradford CND. 


Saturday, September 17 
BRISTOL: 4 p.m. 26 West Street, Oldland 


Common (buses 311-2). 
to Pakistan.’’ PPU. 


LINCOLN : March from Rocket Base, Methering- 
ham. Details . Hilary Sternfield. Ivy Lodge, Holton 
Beckering, Wragby, Lincoln, CND. 


Monday, September 19 
LONDON, W.C.1: 6 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Frank 
Dawtry . “‘ Canital Punishment and Prisons.’’ Cen- 
tral London PPU. 


Tuesday, September 20 
BRIGHTON: 7.30 p.m. 25 Vernon Tee., Seven 
Dials. Philip Blake . ‘‘ Work Camps in Israel and 
the Lebanon." IVS/PPU. 
Wednesday, September 21 
LONDON, N.9: n.m. Congregational Church 
Hall, Lower Fore St. Hilda von Klenze ‘‘ The PPU 
Summer School." Edmonton PPU. 
LONDON, N.1. 8 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd. Tony 
Smythe . ‘‘ The Bhoodan Movement."' Pacifist Youth 
Action Group. 


Friday, September 23 
: Sa i lt aS : 8 p.m. Town Hall. 
x . Priestley, Dame Pe Ashcroft af 
Hawkes speak on CND., ae ge faecal 

Saturday. September 24 

BRADFORD: Friends Mtg. Ho., Melbourne Place. 

Grand Autumn Fayre, stalls, sideshows, folk-singing. 
Tickets from: P. D, Fenbow, 91 St. Leonard's Rd., 
Girlington, Bradford 8. CND. 


Jean Bowman: ‘A Visit 


SUM ie ea TLL ee me. Md 


Every week !? ° 


SATURDAYS 
LONDON, W.11: Golborne Rd., off Portobello 
Market, north end. Peace Bookstall in Market. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Anply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FLA 7906. Porchester PPU. 
SUNDAYS 
GUASGOW: 8.15 p.m. Queens Park Gates, Vic- 
toria Rd. Open-air meeting. ¢ 
SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq., N.W.1. 
work camps take place whenever nossible. 
EUS 3195. 
munity. IVS. 


Week-end 
*Phone 
Work for needy sections of the com- 


WEDNESDAYS 
LONDON : 7 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. Pacifist 
Youth Action Group, 
THURSDAYS 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Rd. (acar Green Mam), E.10 and E.!1 Group PPT. 


L 


New Aldermaston 
film 


a DEADLY the Harvest,” an 18-minute 
black and white film conveying the 
spirit of the 1960 Aldermarchers, will be 
available at the beginning of October from 
the Friends Peace Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 


In scenes which portray the massive size 
of the march, its variety, individuality and 
organisation, the film brings out some of 
the underlying motives both of the Quaker 
group and of the march as a whole, and 
relates them to the harsh facts of the mush- 
room cloud. 


There is a spoken commentary and the 
Aldermaston songs are sung by the London 
Youth Choir. 


Opening of 


peace college 


WPHE Lanegthwaite House School of Social 

= Studies, sponsored by the Peace Know- 
ledge Foundation, was officially opened on 
August 1 by Professor Theodore Lentz, 
formerly Professor of International Under- 
standing at the University of Washington. 


Professor Lentz expressed the hope that 
the initiative of setting up such a college 
might one day “trigger off a world-wide 
democratic demand for the direction of 
science into the Social Sciences instead of 
into weaponeering.” 


Points arising from the first week’s dis- 
cussions were that persons and groups with- 
in the peace movement should develop the 
approach and lines of thought which seemed 
to them most likely to lead to peace. They 
should, however, always be guided by the 
scientific criterion of relevance to the 
achievement of peace. 


Intending research workers, students or 
visitors should write for information to 
Langthwaite House School of Social Studies, 
Lancaster. Tel. 4637. 


20 years later: The truth 


Morale . . . was kept sky high in the 
Battle of Britain by the simple belief that 
Fighter Command . . . was destroying three 
German planes to every one of ours... 
(the figures) were quite untrue .. . the 
true proportion was less than two to one 

. in early September it was five to four. 
—The Sunday Times, July 24, 1960. 
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Please send Peace News for 8 weeks 
to the name and address below. 


| enclose £ 


PEACE NEWS 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


or hand this to 
your newsagent 
Please deliver PEACE NEWS to me 


Note to newsagent: Peace News is published 
as @ national newspaper at the retail price 
of 6d. It is obtainable by your wholesaler 
at the usual rates from the publishers at 
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“HIM FIRST!” 


U.S. church to ‘try’ 


war tax refuser 


Peace News Reporter 


ON September 15 the Rev. Maurice McCrackin, who was jailed in 1958 for 
six months for refusing to pay taxes for war, is to appear before a Judicial 

Commission of the Presybyterian Church in Cincinnati, USA, to face a recom- 

mendation that he be ousted from the Ministry of the Presbyterian Church. 


Formal charges against him adopted by 
the Cincinnati Presbytery at a meeting on 
June 14 are: 


1. “The Rev. Maurice McCrackin has 
resisted the ordinances of God, in that 
upon pretence of Christian liberty he 
has opposed the civil lawful powers, and 
the lawful exercise of it. 


2. “The Rev. Maurice McCrackin has pub- 
lished erroneous opinions and main- 
tained practices which are destructive to 
the external peace and order which 
Christ established in the Church. 


3. “The Rev, Maurice McCrackin has 
failed to obey the lawful commands and 
to be subject to the authority of civil 
magistrates.” 


In the charge sheet the above actions are 
teferred to as all being contrary to various 
aspects of the constitution of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the USA. 


The committe for the prosecution has 
named one witness from the Rev. Mc- 
Crackin’s church, West Cincinnati-Saint 
Barnabas Church, But the witness, Miss 
Miriam Nicholas, treasurer of the US 
radical pacifist group, Peacemakers, is a tax 
refuser herself and has refused to assist the 
trial in any way. 

The seven-man Judicial Commission will 
try Mr. McCrackin in secret, The Presby- 
tery of some 200 official members will have 
no opportunity to vote either to accept or 
reject the decision and prescribed penalty 
of the jury, which will be determined by a 
simple majority of the seven. 


Anglican Pacifist 
Conference 


DEREK SAVAGE, writer and literary 

critic, has been appointed secretary of 
the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, it was 
announced at the recent APF Summer Con- 
ference. 


The Conference, on “ Violence and Non- 
violence,” was chaired by Canon Scrutton. 
Speakers, with first-hand knowledge of 
their subjects, were the Rev. Michael Scott 
(“ Positive Action in Africa”); the Rev. A. 
D. Bailey (‘ Race Reconciliation in Rhode- 
sia ’’); the Rev. Paul Oestreicher (“ Christian 
Witness in East and West”); Hugh Brock 
(“The Growth of Non-violence in the 
West); Dora Dawtry (‘‘ Recent Peace Liter- 
ature”), and Mary Benson (“ Apartheid in 
South Africa”). Mary Neve organised 
readings of pacifist plays. 


This song, about the Rev Maurice 
McCrackin, was published by the 
Peacemakers. Words are by Ernie 
Marrs and the tune is adapted from 
the song “ Banks of the Ohio.” 


‘Twas in September of Fifty-eight 
The tax men came up to my gate. 
They said, “McCrackin, we want 

you; 
Your income tax is overdue.” 
I'd spent my time as preachers should 
To try to save my neighbourhood. 
Now I’m in jail, six months to do. 
I told Internal Revenue: 


CHORUS: 


Tear up that income tax return; 
They'll buy no bombs with what I 
earn, 
If they 
To the 


want money they can go 
banks of the Ohio. 


IP’'d not support a prostitute, 
Nor buy some thug a gun to shoot. 
Why should I buy a war machine 
To kill a child I’ve never seen? 
Don’t bail me out, don’t pay my fine; 
Your cash can kill the same as mine, 
There’s no one’s blood I want to 
spill 
And I'll not pay a war lord's bill. 


Cuorus 


The men who plan for blood and 
strife 

Demand my money or my life; 

My faith in God is not for sale 

Thats why I’m here locked up in 
jail. 

But through these bars I see blue 
sky, 

I know that someday you and I 

Will both be free from hate and 
war— 

And that's the day I’m working for. 


CHORUS 


Work of peace centre 


“TIXHE need of this hour-trained peace 

makers” in the title of a 20-minute 
tape recording about the work of the 
Freundschaftsheim, the peace-study centre 
in Bickeburg in Germany. 

The tape together with colour slides is 
available from Francis Jude, Friends Peace 
Committee, Friends House, Euston Rd., 
London, N.W.1. 
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Something will turn up 


NE of my _ favourite 
heroines in fiction is 
Mrs. Micawber. 


This is not only because 
of the way she bore the 
excessive burdens of 
domestic responsibility 
with patience and dignity 
in face of the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, 
and sustaincd the reputa- 
tion of a kindly and gracious hostess 
against a permanent background of eco- 
nomic crisis, 

She was also a lady of considcrable cul- 
ture, and possessed to 2 marked degree the 
ability to sum up a situation in concise and 
unnistakable terms. And of all her re- 
corded utterances, the one I recall most 
vividly at the moment is: “Talent Mr. 
Micawber has, capital Mr. Micawber has 
not.” 


g@ VATESp 
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For that is preciscly the situation of 
Peace News, 


Yet it was Mr, Micawber himself who 
taught us how to face up to that situation. 
For he went from day to day, from year to 
year, waiting confidently for something to 
turn up, 


Sniffy modern critics, painfully pursuing 
the fashionable cult of pessimism, say 
Dickens was wrong to make Mr, Micawber 
turn out a successful business man in the 
end, They say it was an example of that 
sentimental Victorian optimism which de- 
manded happy endings at all costs and 
against all probability, 


But happy endings are at least as likely 
as unhappy ones and neither more nor less 
improbable. And I should not bother to 
write this appeal if I did not know that we 
are just as likely to end the year solvent as 
to end it bankrupt. 


Mr. Micawber’s optimism was rational 
and justified : he was convinced that oppor- 
tunity comes to those who are fitted for it. 
Even in his recurrent moments of depres- 
sion he displayed his faith in his destiny— 
as well as his latent talent for commercial 
success, 


For you'll notice he always took care to 
address his outbursts of despair to people 
who he was pretty certain would promptly 
tum up and get him out of his jam. 

Which is exactly what I am doing now. 

B. J. BOOTHROYD. 


Contributions since August 26: £25 17s. 
6d. 

Total since Feb, 1, 1960: £1,053 18s, 8d. 

Still needed : £1,446. 

Anonymous contributions gratefully ack- 
nowledged : Glasgow 10s. 

Please make cheques, ete., payable to 
Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5, Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 

To guide readers who wish to benefit 
Peace News when making their wills, the 
following form of Legacy is suggested: 
...» and I give the sum of £......... free 
of duty to Peace News, Ltd., the principal 
place of business of which is at 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Islington, N.1. 
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Third printing, 


James Cameron’s 


dramatic and unanswerable 
presentation of the case against 
nuclear weapons and Civil Defence 
propaganda 


must know 
A six page give-away folder 
for 7s. 6d. 100, 70s. 1000, 
ls. 6d. doz. post free 
P.N. PUBLICATIONS DEPT., 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
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TUC double-think ... 


THE age of double-think has arrived with the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union’s decision to 
cast its vote at the Trades Union Congress for both 
the official Labour Party-TUC policy and Mr. 
Cousins’ motion. According to The Guardian, 
the AEU leaders feel justified in flouting their uni- 
lateralist mandate from their national committee 
(which reaffirmed their Conference decision) on the 
grounds that “although the national committee is 
the duly appointed body for democratically deter- 
mining union policy, it is not necessarily represen- 
tative of opinion among the union’s one million 
members.” 


This is probably true. It is also true that the original uni- 
laterist resolutions were framed by the minority who 
attend branch meetings, and are probably not an accurate 
index of feeling among AEU members as a whole. If the 
Executive had previously shown concern about the degree 
of genuine democracy in their union, or if they had made 
a real attempt to gauge the overall views of their mem- 
bers on the H-bomb issue, they might have a case for 
switching the vote. But as they have cared for none of 
these things, manipulation of decisions made through the 
existing democratic machinery is to show sheer contempt 
for their members, 


But even an open reversal of policy would be preferable to 
the two-faced manceuvre which has been adopted, as the 
Executive would at least show the courage of their con- 
victions. A double vote shows that the issues at stake are 
considered secondary, and can be subordinated at will to 
procedural wangles. No wonder Mr. Carron admitted “ it 
might look a bit odd to other people”! If the same pro- 
cedure is adopted at the Labour Party Conference the end 
policy is likely to be as cryptic as the Delphic oracle, and 
interpreters able to make it mean all things to all men. 
This would be worse than open defeat for unilateralism. 


... and CND’s problems 


F unilateralism is defeated or hopelessly obscured by 
executive manipulation at the TUC and at the Scar- 
borough Labour Party Conference next month, the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament will have to face up to 
the fact that it cannot continue as a pressure group rely- 
ing on purely constitutional means. Some degree of 
direct action is necessary, both as a warning to the powers 
that be that unilateralism does not end at resolutions 
which can be treated as mere scraps of paper, and as a 
means of directly engaging on a personal level the vast 
majority who are still apathetic or unconvinced. 


Attempts to gain industrial action against the Bomb will not 
sweep the country tomorrow into a general strike; but 
they will challenge those who believe in unilateralism to 
act on their beliefs, and face those still unconvinced with 
the necessity of thinking about the issue in terms of their 
own lives. A breakdown at conference level is likely to 
give impetus to appeals for limited industrial action; a 
widespread campaign on these lines has a chance of 
creating a groundswell of opinion and activity which can- 
not be ignored next year. 


For the Campaign to adopt direct action methods now 
would not prejudge whether or not it is ultimately won 
by constitutional means—use of such methods comple- 
mentary to an intensified educational programme might be 
sufficient to make the wheels af constitutional democracy 
turn properly, and in our favour. (I do not intend to 
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imply the two are synonymous! The latter depends on 
winning majority support.) But practice of direct action 
now would also lay foundations for a real non-violent 
revolution if this becomes necessary. 


Whatever the outcome at the Isle of Man this week, the 
content of unilateralist motions before the TUC presents 
another major policy headache for the Campaign. It is 
by now widely and officially recognised in CND that 
unilateralism by Britain is an illogical and half-hearted 
policy unless combined with withdrawal from NATO. 


This belief is not however shared by all advocates of uni- 
lateralism and it is revealing that Mr. Cousins is anxious 
that his own resolution should not be included with mate- 
rial likely to lead to its defeat—the material being in the 
opinion of (again) The Guardian, the Electrical Trades 
Union resolution calling for withdrawal from NATO and 
the disbandment of NATO and the Warsaw Pact. 


Tf unilateralist supporters in the unions are still likely to jib 
at the idea of leaving NATO they lay themselves open to 
shrewd attacks from Mr. Gaitskell, and reinforce the 
opinion of the press that Campaign supporters may have 
their hearts in the right place, but they have certainly lost 
their heads. Whilst ‘‘ sophisticated ” sneers and press mis- 
representation are not to be taken too seriously, it is 
regretably true that advocates of unilateralism do not 
always make the serious intellectual challenge they should 
make, and tend to appeal too much to moral leadership, 
without translating the effect of this moral initiative in 
political terms. 


The responsibility for developing a coherent unilateralist 
defence and foreign policy and explaining it lies squarely 
with the Campaign. The formulation of such a policy 
requires intensive study and debate at all levels, and the 
London Region CND study groups are a useful contribu- 
tion, There is a risk of showing up basic divergences of 
opinion among CND supporters—but a continuing vague- 
ness suggests lack of any constructive thought and is a 
major obstacle to gaining further support. 


The seamen’s strike 


WPHE recent behaviour of the National Union of Seamen 
towards its members, and in particular to the National 
Seamen’s Reform Movement which is leading the un- 
official strike for a 44-hour week and £44 a month, is 
another example of the alarming gap between Trade 
Union leadership and their rank and file members. 


A letter in last week’s New Statesman comments bitterly 
on Sir Thomas Yates driving his Bentley to the exclusive 
club he owns in Dover. Sir Thomas’s comments on the 
Reform Movement were, however, even more damning. 
Accusations of irresponsibility and Communist trouble- 
making come naturally to the Daily Express and to Con- 
servative peers; they come extremely ill from the supposed 
representatives of the men concerned. The political views 
of the leaders of the Reform Movement are irrelevant if 
their cause is just and their protest reasonable. Even The 
Guardian felt moved to protest in an editorial about the 
NUS's refusal to listen to the strikers’ case. 


I have a natural fellow feeling for Patrick O’Leary who has 
been clapped into Brixton under the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1894. But it is cause for general concern when a 
man is jailed for leading an unofficial strike—the right to 
strike is supposed to be a hard-won democratic liberty. 


The conduct of the strike has been interesting. In a speech 
one of the movement’s leaders urged the men to avoid 
violence “‘ because passive resistance is the best weapon 
we have,” and the strike has been accompanied by silent 
protest marches and daily meetings of solidarity. As a 
measure of protest against the Merchant Shipping Act 
seamen at Liverpool and Glasgow have returned their 
medals won in the last war because the freedom of 
speech and movement, which they believed they had 
fought for, was denied to them under the Act. 


These are all methods of non-violent action, and their spon- 
taneous adoption suggests that ideas of non-violent resist- 
ance may be less alien to the British trade union move- 
ment than sceptics think. As the strike is one of the 
major weapons of non-violent resistance it should not be 
impossible to make connections between the labour move- 
ment and the idea of resistance without arms. However, 
it may be more difficult to get across the attitudes which 
pacifists believe should underlie use of non-violent 
methods-—-there is nothing “non-violent” about the 
strikers’ abandonment of picketing and_ substituting 
threats of future reprisals against black-legs. 


In the Congo 


MWINHE continuing crisis in the Congo and the danger of it 

ue becoming in President Nkrumah’s warning words “a 
battleground for East and West ” create a gloom lightened 
only by the possibilities suggested by the constructive 
work of the United Nations. 


The Congo events have shown clearly what the existence of 
the United Nations Emergency Force between Israel and 
her hostile neighbours has suggested, that any force dis- 
patched by a representative assembly of nations must 
essentially be a non-violent force. A World Government 
might be able to use a real army to enforce “law and 
order,” a representative force from a representative body 
involved in a situation involving members of that body 
has to rely on moral authority, maintenance of calm and 
conciliation, combined with the organisation of construc- 
tive and emergency relief services, General Alexander’s 
difficulties when asked to persuade the Congolese to dis- 
arm without using force, and to deploy his troops as 
though they were unarmed, are understandable. 


In the circumstances the UN troops seem to have done very 
well. They have almost certainly done much better than 
an ostensibly non-violent force would have done unless it 
had been thoroughly prepared in advance for its tasks. 


But perhaps the Congo crisis will persuade Ghana and other 
African countries of the potentialities of a centre which 
could train volunteers to meet such situations. Perhaps it 
will also persuade pacifists to give more serious thought to 
the proposals put forward (somewhat optimistically) by 
Bob Luitweiler in a recent issue of PN for an inter- 
national committee to promote non-violent action; and 
also of the real need for some kind of discipline and pre- 
paration to apply non-violence in explosive situations. 


If the training centre envisaged by the Positive Action Con- 
ference last April is still to be set up in Ghana, it is how- 
ever essential that it is not directly controlled by the 
Government or Government Party. A non-violent centre 
controlled by those enforcing wide press censorship and 
imprisoning their political opponents is an absurdity. 
Maybe instead the centre could train volunteers to ensure 
that elections are run without rioting or the necessity of 
governmental repression. 
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(Near) border incident 
IFTEEN US soldiers were killed in West 


™ Germany last Friday when a howitzer 
shell, fired during a field training exercise, 


“ card-carrying Communist ” for three years 
in the Thirties, but had left the Party in 
disillusionment. 


“, 


After that he was unable to get another 
university job. He is now to become a 


landed in a supply tent outside the target 
area, Twenty-seven other soldiers were in- 
jured, 


Alf were members of a Reconnaissance 
Squadron, A Reuter report said their train- 
ing area was only about 20 miles from the 
Czech border, 


Polaris patrol, 1960 


A MERICA’S Polaris submarines will 
~* begin “secret and silent patrols before 
the year is out,” Admiral Dennison, chief of 
the US Atlantic Fleet, announced last Fri- 
day. 


According to Angus MacPherson, the 
News Chronicle’s Air Correspondent, supply 
ships will be stationed in several parts of 
the world including the Barents Sea, the 
Persian Gulf and the Far East. Negotia- 
tions about a base in Britain for the sub- 
marines are going:on between Whitehall and 
Washington. 


S. African press restrictions 


MHE British Settlers’ Council, an influ- 
™ ential non-political body with head- 
quarters in Pietermaritzburg, issued a state- 
ment on August 25 strongly deploring the 
“ growing restrictions on the liberty of the 
press and freedom of specch in South 
Africa.” 


The Council said that it had for some 
lime been gravely concerned by the open 
threats against the press made by the Min- 
ister of Posts and Telegraphs (Dr. A. Hert- 
zog) and other persons in responsible posi- 
tions. 


Walking a Communist tightrope 


(CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI, the Primate 
of Poland, on August 26, defended 
against “insults” in the Communist-con- 
trolled press Roman Catholics on a _pil- 
grimage. 
In a speech he declared that they were 


free citizens in a country for which priests 
also had fought, weapons in hand. The 
present was not the time for arms, he 
added. 


New policy for new ruler 


ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS, President of 
~* the new Cyprus Republic, held his first 
full cabinet meeting on August 31. 

According to a British United Press re- 
port, he made a new appeal to Cypriots to 
hand over guns and ammunition, and said: 

“I am not prepared to tolerate any kind of 
terrorism.” 


Witch-hunt from the Thirties 


TS nuclear physicist Frank Oppenheimer 
is going back to college after an eleven- 
year absence. 

In 1949 he resigned his position as an 
associate professor at the University of 
Minnesota just before testifying to a Con- 
gressional Committee that he had been a 


visiting lecturer in physical science at the 
University of Colorado, 


* 


British war pensions were being paid to 
750,000 people at the end of last year, at 
an annual cost of about £100,000,000, 
said a report published on August 26 by 
the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance. The total includes about 
540,000 disablement pensions. 


Mr. Albert Luthuli, former President-General 
of the outlawed African National Con- 
gress, was fined £100 by a Pretoria court 
on August 31 for burning his “ reference ” 
(pass) book as a protest against South 
Africa’s pass laws. He paid the fine, 


Tangaayikan dockers in the port of Tanga, 
the country’s second largest port, are re- 
fusing to handle South African goods 
from September 1, the dockers’ union 
announced on August 24. 
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The Beat Generation—II 


THE 


"THERE is irony in this title, for the 
root cause of the Beat Generation 

is its lack of roots—its alienation from 

the past, the present, and the future. 


We have become so accustomed to the 
chaos of our industrial-technological society 
that we often take it for granted and now 
seem astonished when at last there is a kind 
of world-wide reaction to it among young 
people. 

There is a tendency to view the Beat 
Generation as a “ phenomenon in itself,” as 
if it sprang up from nowhere. Most 
“Square” critics and intellectuals seem 
willing to do almost anything except the 
obvious—to recognise that the Beats are a 
symptom of something very wrong with 
society as a whole. If the Beat Generation 
is “sick ’” (and to a certain extent the Beats 
are sick, though in a real sense they are also 
healthy), they are only a barometer of the 
sickness of our society. 


Let’s go back a moment and discuss the 
impact of industrialism and technology on 
human society. The scientific method, ap- 
plied to a race that was only barely civil- 
ised, produced a series of changes which 
were unpredictable and uncontrollable. In- 
dustry and technology became natural forces 
in themselves, changing society drastically. 


It cannot be emphasised too often that 
the race is undergoing the most serious 
revolution in its history and we still have no 
real control over the forces which we have 
set loose. One result of this revolution has 
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CAMPAIGN 


September 3 to 24 


MANCHESTER. Sept. 10: Assemble Bank Street 
Unitarian Church, Bolton, 9 a.m.—Farmworth— 
Swinton & Pendlebury—Ashfield Labour Club, 2 
Seedley Terrace, Salford (Lunch), Broad Street, 
Cross Lane Market for Civic Reception. Open 
Air Meeting, Frank Aliaun, MP, Charles Royle, 
MP. Reassemble 3 p.m. Regent Road, Water 
Street, Liverpool Road, Deansgate, St. Mary's 
Gate, Market Street, Piccadilly, London Road to 
Downing Street Co-operative Hall, 5 p.m. Meet- 
ing. Mervyn Jones, Frank Allaun, MP. 

Sept. 11: 1 p.m. Assemble Albert Square for 
Interdenominational Service 1.30 Cross Street, 
Market Street, Piccadilly, London Road, Ard- 
wick Green, Stockport Road to Crowcroft Park 
for Lunch Break. 2. a 

STOCKPORT . Arrive Mersey Square, 4.30 p.m. 
Meeting: Judith Hart, MP, John Rex. 

Sept. 12: Assemble Mersey Square 9 a.m. and 
leave by Wellington Road South—Hazel Grove— 
Poynton—Adlington to a 

MACCLESFIELD Town Hall, 4.30 p.m. 
ing in Town Hall, 7.30. Judith Hart, MP. 
Sept. 13. Assemble Macclesfield Town Hall— 
Congleton—Kidsgrove—and then through 

THE POTTERIES to Swan Bank Assembly Hall, 
Burslem. Meeting 7.30 p.m. Stephen Swingler, 
MP, Harold Davies, MP. 

Sept. 14: Assemble Swan Bank Assembly Hal), 
Burslem and through Potteries to Tittensor— 


Meet- 


Stone to e 
STAFFORD. 4 p.m. Civic Reception at Shire 
Hall. Meeting: Assembly Hall, Tipping Street, 
7.30 p.m. Stephen Swingler, MP, Francis Jude. 
_ 15: Assemble 9 a.m. Stafford Market Pi 
Dacian. Penkridge—Gailey to oe 
WOLVERHAMPTON. Open Air Meeting, Mar- 
ket Patch, 6 p.m. Indoor Meeting, Public 
Library, 8 p.m. Bob Edwards, MP, A. C 
Torode, Francis Jude. 
Sept. 16. Assemble Red Cross Street School, 
Wolverhampton, 9.30 a.m., Bilston—Bull Stoke. 
Darlaston—Wednesbury Market to 
WALSALL, Reception at Cenotaph 4.40 p.m. 
Meeting, Methodist Central Hall, Ablewell Street, 
7.30 p.m. Antoinette Pirie, John Rex. 
Sept. 17: Assemble Car Park, Ablewell Street, 
9 a.m.—West Bromwich Community Centre 
Lunch. Birmingham contingent joins Dartmouth 
Park,. 1.30 p.m., Holyhead Road, Soho Road, 
and Outer Circle to Summerfield Park (tea), 
4 to 5 p.m. then to 
BIRMINGHAM by Dudley Road, Spring Hill, 
New Street, Corporation Street, Bull Street and 
Colmore Row to the Town Hall. Meeting at 
Town Hall 7.30 p.m. Jacquetta Hawkes, Canon 
L. John Collins. 
Coventry (Sept. 18), Northampton (Sept. 19), 
Bedford (Sept. 20), Luton (Sept. 21), Watford 
(Sept. 22), Willesden (Sept. 23). 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE RALLY 
SEPTEMBER 24, 4.30 p.m. 


Details from : 


CND, 2 Carthusian St., 
London, E.C.1. 
CLE 5146, 


ROOTS 


By David McReynolds 


David McReynolds continues his essay on the Beat Generation by discussing the 
effects of technology: it has cut us off from the past by destroying the old sense 
of community, and from the future by giving us the hydrogen bomb. This is 
the world in which the Beat Generation—“ young people who have grown up 
without really belonging to anything"’—has to make a desperate (and personal) 
search for reality. David McReynolds has just become Field Secretary of the 
War Resisters League, the US section of the War Resisters International. 


been the destruction of our traditional moral 
values. 


The young person today finds himself in 
a world where there are literally no real 
values he can count on other than those he 
can determine for himself. In the feudal 
period we believed in God and that belief 
gave a sense of meaning to life in feudal 
Europe. Forces at work in Europe led to 
the French Revolution and the destruction 
of God. 

However, men were not left without a 
sense of values—the French enthroned 
Reason as the new God, and later, in the 
Victorian age, we felt a relaxed confidence 
in Progress and its inevitability. Perhaps 
men had lost the hope of Heaven, but 
hadn’t Reason evened the score by abolish- 
ing Hell ? And didn’t Progress promise that 
the human race would, before very long, 
reach Utopia and dwell there forever ? 


Quiet cremation 


This set of rational values suffered a 
mortal blow in World War I and finally ex- 
pired and was quietly cremated in the Ger- 
man concentration camps during World War 
I. 


The West emerged from the Second 
World War without a faith in God, or in 
Reason, or in Progress. The Church had 
lied to us, having given its equal blessing to 
both sides in both wars and for a bonus 
having tossed in a blessing on the exploit- 
ation and colonialism of the Imperial 
Powers. 


The great nations proved also to be liars. 
Is there any reader of Peace News whose 
mind does not reel under the impact of the 
shifts in line of all the major Powers ? 
Japan is a friend, an enemy, a friend again 
—-all in the space of ten years. Russia is an 
enemy, a friend, and an enemy again—in 
the same period of time. 


In 1945 the allies declared that Germany 
and Japan would never again be permitted 
to have an army. Now we are trying (and 
have been trying since 1950) to convince the 
Germans and the Japanese that we were 
wrong, that they are really peace-loving and 
democratic, and therefore they should re- 
arm and join the Western league of peace- 
loving nuclear Powers. 


General betrayal 


On the Soviet side we have seen poor old 
Tito go through such a fantastic series of 
convolutions that I should think everyone in 
the Soviet bloc would be dizzy—from Par- 
tisan Hero to Counter-Revolutionist to 
Good Communist to Right Deviationist ! 
The revolutionary movements have also 
joined in the general betrayal of values, so 
that between Stalin and Mollet there is not 
much for the young person to choose. 


Youth today emerges to adulthood in a 
society where all alike seem to have be- 
trayed the hopes of man. Should we really 
be too surprised when the Beat Generation 
rejects patriotism, politics and religion, say- 
ing they are not worthy of his time or his 
loyalty ? 

A second problem is the destruction of 
any sense of “community” in our modern 
world. There was a time when the young 
man entered the trade of his father, know- 
ing his own son would follow after him in 
turn. The family was a broad unit, includ- 
ing grandparents, parents, and children 
under the same roof, with sometimes a 
maiden aunt or two and an eccentric uncle 
thrown in for good measure. The young 
man didn’t travel much except in time of 
war. He lived and died in the town where 
he was born. He believed in God. The 
church played a central role in community 
affairs, 

It may not have been the best or most 


exciting life, but every individual had a 
sense of belonging to the community, of 
being part of something larger than himself, 
and the “role” of the individual was de- 
fined by the community. No one had to ask 
himself who he was—society told him who 
he was and what he should do. 


Now all this has been ended. The pace 
of technological change is so swift it is al- 
most impossible for a son to follow his 
father’s trade. The family unit has shrunk 
as young people move into flats of their 
own. People travel widely. The old geo- 
graphical and cultural ties are loosened and 
then destroyed. People don’t live on the 
land; they live in the city and move from 
one flat to another. The church is not cen- 
tral to our lives—the average educated per- 
son does not really believe in God. 


Under the impact of mass communica- 
tions, mass production, and mass transporta- 
tion we develop a mass society in which we 
all look and act very much alike. We are, 
on the surface, an amiable and friendly 
people, using first names and mixing cheer- 
fully at cocktail parties. But the old sense 
of community is gone—no one really cares 
about us except possibly the state. Charity 
is handled in triplicate by some impersonal 
agency. If we are sick the neighbours will 
not drop in with a bowl of soup—they do 
not even know us, or we them, and if we 
died they would not miss us. 


Worst of all, we do not know who we are 
—the individual is often completely uncer- 
tain who he really is. Since the ‘“ com- 
munity” is no longer an organic whole, it 
cannot define our role for us. The word 
“ society ’ has lost its meaning. It no longer 
stands for culture, for a sense of community, 
for a shared set of values, It simply is a 
word to describe a collection of frightened 
and insecure individuals. 


Lost people 


I am overstating my case, of course. But 
a glance of the statistics for mental break- 
down, alcoholism, drug addiction, juvenile 
crime and divorce will bear out the fact that 
under the facade of modern society we are 
a lost and frightened people. So when we 
ask why the Beat Generation is not con- 
cerned with society the answer is that the 
Beat Generation is not even aware that 
society exists—and they are right, for 
society, in the old sense, has been destroyed. 


Further, I believe the Bomb has had a 
profound effect on the Beat Generation. 
This is the first time in our history when we 
knew there might not be any future at all. 
Always before we could worry about the 
future but we knew that it would be there, 
good, bad, or indifferent. We might not like 
it but we could count on it. The future was 
as solid as the past. 

Today we know the future may vanish at 
any moment, time itself become a stillness, 
and the earth silent. Technology, which cut 
us off from the past by destroying the old 
sense of community, has also cut us off 
from the future by giving us the hydrogen 
bomb. Why should a young person act in 
a responsible way when all we do and 
achieve may be swept away by some mad- 
man pressing a button ? What point now in 
our suffering and our sacrifice ? 

Finally, we find that “death” has also 
changed its meaning under the impact of 
the Bomb. If the future is now uncertain, 
death has taken on a new meaning—it is 
now collective. In the past a man might die 
but immortality lay coiled in his loins—time 
was a river through which the sperm swam 
on forever. Even the man without children 
could be certain that if he excelled in battle 
or in the arts that his exploits and his 
accomplishments would be chanted by the 
children of other men, passing from genera- 
tion to generation. 
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OF BEATNESS 


Now this is changed, death no longer is a 
private affair, a personal darkness. Death 
is now collective, total, and final. The Beat 
writers reflect this by the amount of time 
they devote to the problem of death. At 
times this concern with death is morbid but 
more often it leads to a loving awareness of 
life and to a passionate search for life’s 
meaning. But it has also obviously damp- 
ened the spirit of social action—those who 
are about to die have not time for com- 
mittee meetings. 


I said last month that the Beat Generation 
had rejected society. This is not really cor- 
rect. It would be more accurate to say the 
Beat Generation never felt itself a part of 
society, that it consists of young people who 
have grown up without really belonging to 
anything. In a sense they are not even 
rebels—for rebellion implies that at some 
point there was a relationship to rebel 
against. 


Personal search 


These are simply young people who are 
painfully aware that the old values are gone 
and they must find new ones. The search 
must be a personal search, for there is no 
one they can trust to provide these answers 
and the search must be an existential search, 
for there may be no future at all, and what- 
ever meaning life may have must be a 
meaning in terms of the present, not in 
terms of an uncertain future. 


The Beat is thrown back upon himself, 
and since he cannot find meaning in the 
society around him, he must seek out mean- 
ing through his own personal experiences. 
The use of narcotics, for example, is not so 
much for “kicks” or pleasure, as it is a 
desperate part of a desperate search for 
reality and meaning. 


But I will discuss this question of the 
individual “ Beat search ” in another article. 
Here I only want to make clear that I am 
convinced the Beat Generation originates in 
the “rootlessness” of our modern world, 
and is a reflection of the alienation of 
modem youth from an_ industrial-techno- 
logical society. 


(To be continued in PN on October 7.) 
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Jane Addams and the 


peace movement 


THE centenary of the birth of the 

distinguished American pacifist and 
social reformer, Jane Addams, on 
September 6, has been the occasion 
for a good deal of commemorative 
activity in the United States and a 
limited amount in Britain. 


The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, of which she was first 
International President, held a  dedica- 
tion ceremony on August 28 at the Jane 
Addams House in Austria where 32 refugee 
families have been rehoused with the aid 
of contributions from the League’s national 
sections amounting to $20,000. 


The British section is holding a buffet 
lunch at the Overseas League on September 
21 at which speakers will be Mrs. Joyce 
Butler, MP, Sybil Morrison, Dr. Barbara 
Thomas and Michael Tippett. Patrons of 
this and other functions designed to further 
Jane Addams’ work for peace and freedom 
include Mrs. Pandit, Lord Pethick-Law- 
rence, Bertrand Russell, Donald Soper and 
Dame Sybil Thorndike. 


The significance of the centenary for the 
peace movement today is not primarily in 
the fact that Jane Addams founded an 
international social settlement in Chicago 
in 1889, or presided at an International 
Women’s Congress at The Hague in 1915, 
or was awarded a Nobel Peace Prize in 
1931. It is rather in the timeless and univer- 
sal quality of the woman herself, so that her 
words have as much relevance now as when 
they were first spoken. 


ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE 


This unique quality had many facets. 
Jane Addams differed from other social re- 
formers in refusing to limit herself to a 
particular set of circumstances. Her reme- 
dies for social evils were always seen in the 
perspective of our whole human history. 
She differed from other peace workers in 
refusing to separate the abstract ideal from 
the concrete situation. She worked both 
outwards from her own personal experience 
and inwards from her observations of the 
nature of life. 


She is possibly the only avowed pacifist 
ever to have evolved a coherent social phil- 
osophy that has what we might call a 
“normal” application. Christ’s pacifism 
was related to eternal life, Gandhi’s to 
national independence, Tolstoy’s to social 
decadence. Jane Addams had none of 
these specialised inspirations. She was con- 
cerned simply to build the “cathedral of 
humanity ” in the young, expanding, inter- 


Gandhi in S. Africa 


The Collected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Volume III. The publica- 
tions Division, Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting, Government 
of India. 30s. 


MP HIS is the third volume in the Indian 

Government’s compilation, It covers 
the years 1898-1903 (during most of which 
Gandhi was in South Africa) and contains 
a mass of material on this formative period 
in which he developed many of the quali- 
ties and values that marked his later years. 


It includes his part in the Boer War— 
leading an Indian Ambulance Corps—and 
his constant struggle for Indians’ rights in 
South Africa. Gandhi was the most per- 
sistent and patient petitioner, and was also 
instrumental in founding Indian Opinion. 


These were the days in which he still had 
a sentimental trust in the British Empire as 
a family of nations—he regularly congrat- 
ulated Queen Victoria (“the greatest and 
most loved sovereign on earth’) on her 
birthday. Only at the end of 1903 did he 
begin to have doubts—which led eventually 
to the need for the petitioner to conduct 
active resistance. C.F. 


By MARGARET TIMS 


racial, free and fundamentally democratic— 
though abominably untidy and often vicious 
—-society of nineteenth century America. 


Imperfect and still open to change, such 
a society was the ideal testing-ground for 
her experiments towards a world com- 
munity. 


Jane Addams’ vision of a “cathedral of 
humanity ” was first glimpsed at Ulm in 
south Germany, and later expressed in Hull 
House, Chicago, by way of Toynbee Hall. 
She was chiefly concerned in these early 
years to establish ‘‘a new social ethic for 
the industrial age,” and her conclusions 
were published in DeEMocRACY AND SOCIAL 
Etnics in 1902. She pointed out that al- 
though reform is usually initiated by a tiny 
minority, it remains incomplete until the 
“new righteousness” is accepted by the 
mass; and that “unless all! men and all 
classes contribute to a good, we cannot even 
be sure that it is worth having.” 


THE NEW AGGRESSION 


The clash between capital and labour she 
likened to the tragedy of King Lear, as a 
failure of adaptation to changing conditions. 
The Hull House Labour Museum, with its 
workshops and training schools, demon- 
strated the social significance of “ work ” for 
both personal fulfilment and co-operative 
service, 


From her insight into the problems of 
industrial democracy Jane Addams came to 
see that the modern type of “ aggression ” 
was rooted not in political ambition but in 
unchecked commercial expansion: the 
castle had given place to the factory, the 
baron was superseded by the business 
tycoon. In NEWER IDEALS OP PEACE (1907) 
she traced the rise and fall of the old mili- 
tarism and the need for a new dynamic in 
keeping with the realities of contemporary 
life. 


That she found this dynamic in the doc- 
trine of “non-resistant love” need not be 
considered either strange or impractical 
when related to the social philosophy of 
which it was in fact the pilot-light. Peace, 
Jane Addams believed fervently, must be 
lifted out of the realm of abstract dogma 
and become a living reality. And to 
achieve this reality, two things were neces- 
sary: the establishment of appropriate in- 
ternational institutions to serve the world 
community that, technically, already existed 
before 1914; and the development of the 
appropriate ethical impulses to make the in- 
stitutions effective. 


WORLD CO-OPERATION 


Jane Addams’ own vision of world co- 
operation was both simple and profound. 
In PEACE AND BREAD IN TIME OF War (1922) 
she argued the case for an international 
organisation founded on “ ministrations to 
primitive human need.” 


The League of Nations failed, she con- 
sidered, in not attempting this task; the 
United Nations, through its specialised agen- 
cies, is going some way towards it—and, 
with greater government support, could go 
much further. But there was still the need 
for more rational political associations be- 
tween nations. Why, she asked in 1922, 
should the problem of “ building a railroad 
to Bagdad, of securing corridors to the sea 
for a land-locked nation, or warm water 
harbours for Russia,” lead to war? We still 
have not found the answer. 


The isolation of the pacifist in war-time 
was a particular agony to Jane Addams, 
with her highly-developed consciousness of 
“ human solidarity.” What was the justifica- 
tion for holding out against the majority? 
She found it in the conviction that all 
growth begins with a variation from the 
mass, and that the differing individual had 


therefore a vital role in the moral evolu- 
tion of humanity. 

What had kept the human race alive, she 
asked, if not “ faith in new possibilities and 
courage to advocate them?” This was 
nevertheless a thankless task, and she con- 
soled herself with the comment that the 
symbol of ethical progress was “not the 
clansman or the warrior, but he who pas- 
sively defends an idea.” 


In peacetime, on the other hand, the 
pacifist should be the spearhead of social 
advance. She herself was a shining example 
of this, but in the peace movement as a 
whole it has not been so evident. It is this 
lack that gives the social philosophy of Jane 
Addams its special value. It has relevance, 
as has been said, to “ normal ” conditions of 
living, and application at all levels of ex- 
perience. She saw that the spiritual and 
emotional content of life was at least as 
important, and as basic to human nature, as 
its material condition : 


That a society without a living art was not 
only dull but decadent. 

That if the function of women was prim- 
arily to nurture and preserve life, this 
should be expressed in policy-making as 
well as in the cooking-pot. (Women, she 
suggested, should rebel in mass against 
the “senseless human sacrifice of war.” 

That labour for use was more satisfying 
than labour for profit. 

That youth cried out for idealism no less 
than for adventure, and if denied it, 
turned ugly. 

In short, that the forces of war and violence 
would only be conquered by setting in 


Jene Addams during World Year I. 


motion what she called “the countering 
processes of life.” 


What does this mean for us today ? Non- 
violence, non-exploitation and non-aggres- 
sion are only the negative side of the coin. 
They do not add up to a new dynamic of 
peace. We must be not only against the 
Bomb, but for the kind of society that makes 
the Bomb irrelevant. In the conditions of 
her day Jane Addams discovered that 
society. In the conditions of our own day 
we have to seek it again. And who should 
undertake this search, if not the forward- 
looking pacifist ? 


But the final word is still with Jane 
Addams, and it is a word of warning: 


“A man who takes the betterment of 
humanity for his aim and end must also 
take the daily experience of humanity for 
the constant correction of his process. He 
must not only test and guide his achieve- 
ment. by human experience, but he must 
succeed or fail in proportion as he has 
incorporated it with his own.” 
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Zen Buddhism and 
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Former Peace News Editor 
F. A. Lea starts a new 
monthly book feature. 


T is over twenty years since I first alighted on Zen, yet I still remember the 

“ shock of delighted recognition ” with which I read some of its scriptures. 
I also remember the shock of by no means delighted recognition with which, 
a few months ago, I saw an article on the subject in Encounter, and realised 
that Zen had become the latest intellectual fad. It was like hearing that one’s 
favourite beach had been scheduled for a Butlin’s holiday camp. 


Not that we should grudge the intellec- 
tuals their share, if they are able to profit 
by it. Zen being what it is, they could only 
profit by it by ceasing to be intellectuals— 
and what could be more welcome? It is 
hardly likely, however, that they will spot 
in Rinzai or Goso what they are blind to 
in Carpenter or Murry, Keats, Wordsworth 
or Whitman. 


The entire purpose of Zen is to short- 
circuit the intellect. The decisive leap, 
known as satori, consists precisely in seeing 
your theories, including your theories of 
Zen, as obstacles to this leap. Like the 
relationship of words to things in Wittgen- 
stein’s view, it is something that can be 
“ shown” but not “said.” A thesis on Zen, 
a discussion of Zen, is almost a contradic- 
tion in terms. 


Not quite, of course—or there would be 
no Dr. Suzuki*, and few Westerners would 
ever have heard of it. Zen can always be 
treated historically, and even expounded— 
up to a point. But nobody knows better 
than Dr. Suzuki that such exposition brings 
the point no nearer, and may often take it 
further away. 


Towards the end of his latest lectures, 
indeed, he frankly admits that the questions 
submitted by his audience show that they 
missed it altogether. And since the audi- 
ence, on this occasion, consisted mostly of 
psycho-analysts, this is not surprising. As 


*ZEN BUDDHISM AND PSYCHO-ANALYSIS, 
by Erich Fromm, D. T. Suzuki and Richard 
de Martino. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


Dr. Fromm himself points out, no two 
attitudes would seem more opposed than 
the psycho-analytical and the Zen, “ the one 
striving for more intellection, the other for 
the overcoming of intellection”’—the one, 
he might have added, aiming to make 
neurotic people normal, the other to make 
normal people healthy. 


Making neurotic people normal is a 
thoroughly worthy objective. If psycho- 
analysis can achieve it, so much the better. 
And perhaps it can. Perhaps not all the 
triumphant cures recorded in the case-his- 
tories are merely advertisement. Perhaps, 
though I lived nearly ten years in Hamp- 
stead—-where one-half the population is en- 
gaged in psycho-analysing the other, and 
even malicious gossip masquerades as clin- 
ical concern—it was just my bad luck that 
I never saw anyone better off for it (except 
the analysts) and several a good deal worse. 
Perhaps. Be that as it may, however, 
Freudian theory leaves off where the prac- 
tice of Zen begins. 


* 


Dr. Fromm does not wholly agree. He 
thinks they have more in.common than may 
appear at first sight. But that is only be- 
cause his own brand of “ humanistic psycho- 
analysis ” has departed so far from Freud’s 
that the very term “ neo-Freudian ” is mis- 
leading. For the old horrific libido he has 
substituted such homely aspirations that one 
wonders how anybody can bear to keep 
them bottled up any longer. 


In fact (though he shuns the substantive, 
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THE WORLD LOOKS AT CRIME 


EARLY a hundred years ago, 

Enoch Wiles, an American penal 
reformer, called a Conference at which 
the International Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Foundation was created, and an 
IPPF conference has since then been 
held every five years, with interrup- 
tions for world wars, in one or other 
of the capital cities of the world. 


The last one, held in the Hague in 1950, 
agreed that the United Nations, which had 
established a “social defence” section, 
should take over international responsibility 
for the study of crime, and the First United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders was 
held in Geneva in 1955. The Second Con- 
gress concluded recently in London, where 
Church House was the centre of the activi- 
ties of over 900 delegates and individual 
participants, from 84 countries, 


A Congress of this size can hardly be 
expected to get down to hard debate and 
detailed discussion, which is a pity, but the 
bulk of the work had been done in advance 
by the preparation of documents for study. 
Some of these were the outcome of regional 
meetings over the last five years, others 
were collations of information from the 
countries of UN condensed into comprehen- 
sive reports, from which the secretariat had 
made its observations and summaries. 
These reports were discussed at the Con- 
gress, in six sections, and each led to con- 
clusions agreed by the sections and finally 
ratified (sometimes after amendment) by 
plenary sessions. 


The first subject was the development of 
new forms of juvenile delinquency and the 
section decided after a week that there were 
no new forms of juvenile delinquency but 
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psycho-analysis 


regarding it, like Dr. Macintyre, as a super- 
fluous relic of mechanism), his ‘ uncon- 
scious” bears more resemblance to Law- 
rence’s, It is just the drive to growth and 
creation which we share with every organ- 
ism—and which, he believes, the neuroses 
themselves are best treated by liberating. 


From this it is certainly possible to con- 
struct a bridge to Zen—and not to Zen 
only. Dr. Fromm is more than half-way 
along the well-beaten track that leads from 
the discovery of Eastern religions to a re- 
discovery of “the perennial philosophy,” 
and from that back to Christianity. But no 
orthodox Freudian would accompany him, 
and the Master would turn in his grave. 


The final leap, moreover, is too simple 
even for him. Learned, open-minded, wise 
though he is, even he does not see his own 
speculations, {rue or false, right or wrong, 
simply as the subtle activities of the organ- 
ism that is Dr. Fromm—activities as intrin- 
sically valid as the cheep of a sparrow or the 
bite of a midge. 


Master Goso once said to a disciple: 
“You are all right, but you have a trivial 


fault.” 

The disciple asked what this was, and 
Goso replied: “ You have altogether too 
much Zen.” 

“Why,” the disciple objected, “if one is 
studying Zen at all, don't you think it the 
most natural thing for one to be talking of 
1th 

“When it is like ordinary conversation,” 
said Goso, “it is somewhat better.” 


Someone who was standing by asked: 
“Why do you specially hate talking about 
Zen?” 

“ Because it turns one’s stomach.” 
SS 
NEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 
A Co-educational, progressive, parent- 
owned school emphasising co-operation 
rather than competition, takes day and 


boarding pupils 5 to 18. EPSOM 9619 
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The carpenter’s shop inside Dartmoor Prison. 


Prisoners are given 
work according to their qualifications, leanings, or merely by order. 


Work in prison should approximate to work outside. 


only new manifestations of it. Car-stealing, 
for instance, now dominates the statistics of 
crime by young offenders, but this is not a 
new form of crime. There simply happen 
to be more cars about. 


Violence in the conduct of young offen- 
ders, mainly in groups or gangs, is also now 
common to most countries, but it is not in 
itself a new crime. The Congress decided 
that in fact there was a tendency to exag- 
gerate the incidence of juvenile delinquency, 
as the larger number of cases recognised 
today was to some extent due to the better 
organisation of prevention and treatment 
and to the existence of juvenile courts 
which have encouraged the reporting of 
offences in the knowledge that offenders 
will be dealt with constructively. 


This, however, is not to suggest any com- 
placency, particularly about the use of 
violence the causes of which may lie deep 
in the frustrations of modern society. 
Several countries suggested that prosperity 
may be creating new tensions leading to 
crime. The remarkable thing is that poverty, 
which was regarded as a cause of crime, 
cannot now be so regarded in many coun- 
tries, and in most crime has increased as 
unemployment has disappeared. This is 
particularly noticeable in Austria and Ger- 
many. 


The Congress felt that the problem of 
group delinquency and gang activities would 
be solved only by intense efforts to redirect 
the energies of the young into constructive 
channels, and reference was made to work 
camps and youth projects in this connection. 


Police measures 


Special police measures in the prevention 
of delinquency were discussed on the basis 
of a report prepared by Interpol. Much 
argument goes on about whether the police 
can combine preventive social work with 
their other functions, which they are claim- 
ing to do in Liverpool, for instance. The 
Congress was not convinced, 


The third subject was the prevention of 
types of criminality resulting from social 
change and accompanying economic deve- 
lopment in less developed countries. The 
reports on this suggested that in fact there 
was no noticeable correlation between eco- 
nomic development in backward countries 
and the incidence of crime, any increase of 
crime being due mainly to movements of 
population into urban areas, a cultural 
change the effect of which is not limited to 
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undeveloped countries. Crime is in any 
case an urban problem, and is more noticed 
in urban conditions, 


A section of the Congress discussed the 
value and effect of short term sentences of 
imprisonment. The reports and the findings 
can be summarised very briefly—‘‘ they 
were against it.” Penal institutions trying to 
move towards treatment and training and 
away from repression and punishment are 
bedevilled by sentences which give no 
opportunity, even in the best conditions, for 
any useful treatment to be carried out. 


Succesive Home Secretaries in Britain 
have deplored the use of short sentences 
over the last 30 years, but the Prison Com- 
mission Report issued only recently reveals 
that two-thirds of the men and 85 per cent 
of the women sentenced to imprisonment 
last year were serving less than six months 
and over a thousand of them less than a 
week ! 


After-care 


An important section was devoted to pre- 
release treatment and after-care, and the 
discussion on these subjects was probably 
more free than on most, as everyone agreed 
on the desirability of using the period of a 
sentence as a time of preparation for re- 
lease and of offering assistance to prisoners 
towards their re-integration in _ society. 
Many experiments are now being made by 
the use of open institutions, hostels for the 
last months of a sentence, normal work in 
the community, home leave, etc., and it 
seemed that many countries were in ad- 
vance of Britain in this respect. 


There was also considerable discussion 
about help to families while an offender is 
in prison, and the Congress resolution 
stated that dependants of prisoners should 
not be made to suffer by reason of the 
offender’s imprisonment. 


Prison labour 


The sixth topic of the Congress had the 
high sounding title ‘“‘The Integration of 
Prison Labour with the National Economy 
including the Remuneration of Prisoners ” 
and the conclusions of this section started 
with a strong comment that resolutions 
passed at the 1955 Congress with regard to 
prison labour had not been applied. 


The general opinion was that, if prison 
is to be regarded as an institution for the 
re-adaptation of the offender to normal life, 
the life there should be as normal as pos- 
sible and so work in prison should approxi- 
mate to work outside, an end should be put 
to monotonous work supplied merely to 
keep prisoners occupied, and employers, 
trade unions and governments should be 
prepared to take their part in finding em- 
ployment for prisoners (and, incidentally, 


also for ex-prisoners). “It is the duty of 
the state,” said the Congress, ‘to ensure 
the full employment of able-bodied 
prisoners ” and “ Prison labour must be per- 
formed in conditions similar to those of 
free labour.” 


Much more controversially, and perhaps 
to some embarrassment of the British 
Officials, the Congress came all out for 
prison labour to be paid by normal remu- 
neration equivalent to that of the free 
worker, though of course deductions from 
this pay should be made for the prisoner’s 
maintenance, support for his family, and 
where applicable for the indemnification of 
the victim of his offence, 


My personal feeling is that the Congress 
will return to find that progress is still lack- 
ing on this subject when it meets again in 
Stockholm in 1965. This is not to say, 
nevertheless, that the resolutions are in vain. 
The 1955 Congress laid down for the first 
time standard minimum rules for the con- 
duct of prisons, and it is reported that 
many countries not hitherto reaching these 
standards have now adopted them. 


Ideal and reality 


It was a large congress, full of goodwill, 
and the impression could easily be gained 
that within a few years we shall all have 
reached rational methods of treating our 
social deviants. Then the memory sud- 
denly returns of Pentonville and Strange- 
ways, of 6,000 men sleeping three in a cell, 
of Alcatraz with its laid-on tear-gas, and of 
the slum prisons which are still to be found 
even alongside some of the most progressive 
institutions. 


There is a long way still to go, but this 
is a road along which progress is slow be- 
cause public opinion does not demand, and 
governments do not give, any priority to 
the understanding and treatment of 
offenders, though this  short-sightedness 
leaves an ever-accumulating bill of costs 
and is no true economy. 


In all this talk by the experts, of violence 
and crime, it was remarkable, that at no 
time, and from no delegation or individual, 
was there any call for a return to more 
repressive measures, or the use of retalia- 
tory violence. The people actually dealing 
with crime, the expert criminologists, the 
lawyers, the doctors and the administrators 
all accept the so-called criminal as prim- 
arily a human being capable of response to 
treatment. But they all work within the 
ultimate force of the law and the sanction 
of the prison wall. 


The conclusion of it all, however, I per- 
sonally feel, is that in crime the only final 
answer to violence is unwearying non- 
violence. 


—Frank Dawtry 
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Meeting with Air 


Youth CND went to Reading Town Hall in 
the evening to an invitation meeting at 
which Labour leader Hugh Gaitskell was 
the principal speaker. Dealing chiefly with 
“ defence,’ he was given a thorough “ going- 
over” with questions from members—who 
finally saw him off at Reading Station with 
Aldermaston songs. 


The afternoon’s deputation to the base 
called to see Col. Jack Nole, the American 
Commander, writes Austin Underwood, one 
of the deputation’s members. 


At the entrance we were politely received 
and we asked to see the American Com- 
mander. He was not available, and we were 
friendlily advised that if we disagreed with 
the policy involved in the flights of the 
American Air Force, we should take our 
case to a much higher authority. We handed 
in the letter to the American Commander 
and were assured that it would be delivered. 


In our letter we stressed, amongst other 
things, the personal responsibility of the 
Commander for putting the planes in the 
air. Clearly our task was to see the Ameri- 
can Commander personally. We drove 
around the perimeter of the base to his 
home. There on the tarmac, with personnel 
in them, were the B-47s ready to take off. 


There was no need to know where the 
Commander lived. Across the entrance to 
his drive there was a road block consisting 
of civilian police and radio cars and Air 
Force police cars. We were informed that 
we could not see the American Commander. 

Eventually the police refused to allow the 
four members of the deputation to go down 
the drive, but I was permitted, under escort, 
to go to the house. I was ordered not to 
engage in any discussion with the Com- 
mander. 


Luxurieus mansion 


And so we set off down to one of the 
most luxurious modern country mansions I 
have seen: three large American-type cars 
outside, and, as the bell rang, the sound of 
hurried going and coming in the baronial 
hall of the mansion. 


We were politely greeted at the door by 
an American staff officer in civilian clothes, 
Capt. Sebold, who assured me that Col. 
Nole was not available but that he would 
deliver my letter. I informed him I would 
like to speak to the Commander. 


Capt. Sebold said that he would convey 
this wish, and I said that I would put this 
request for an interview in writing, so that 
there could be no doubt that it was a per- 
sonal interview that was required. 

This short chat with Capt. Sebold is the 
first personal contact that has been made 
between the Campaign and the men actually 
responsible for pressing the buttons. We 
intend to continue to try to establish per- 
sonal discussion and contact with these men. 

The Youth Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, writes lan Dixon, has recently 
published its latest edition of Youth Against 
The Bomb in newspaper format. Three 
thousand copies have been printed of this 
new venture. The Youth Campaign is cur- 
rently circulating an anti-H-bomb and US 
bases petition in co-operation with the Com- 
munist-front Youth Peace Campaign and 
British Youth Festival Committee and seven 
other youth organisations. 

Other recent peace activities include a 
Peace Festival, to commemorate the twenty- 
first anniversary of the outbreak of war, 
organised by the Brighton and Hove Trades 
Council on September 3, Alan Staley told 
PN, 
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H-BOMBER WORKERS HEAR 
DONALD SOPER 
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Base Commander 


A procession of eight tableaux, two bands 
and 200 marchers wound through Brighton’s 
streets, to be addressed at the Peace Statue 
by Lord Packenham and church and trade 
union speakers. A large contingent of CND 
supporters marched in support of floats of 
the Quakers, UNA, trade unions and the 
Labour Party to stress the theme of con- 
structive peacemaking. 


In the Southend Carnival on August 20, 
reports Roy Simpkins, applause was much 
louder for the CND float than for the Civil 
Defence float just in front. The CND float, 
“ Horrificus Bombus,” emerged from its lair 
accompanied by such slogans as “ Monsters 
Destroyed Hiroshima.” 


The Southend Standard the previous week 
called for the withdrawal of the Atomic 
Weapons Research Establishment on nearby 
Foulness Island, the scene of the direct 
action demonstration on May 2. Southend 
airport should then be transferred to Foul- 
ness, an editorial suggested. 


Bradford CND, Peter Fenbow reports, 
were active at the Pudsey and Keighley agri- 
cultural shows on September 3. Today 
(Friday) at an evening social at Church 
House, North Parade, Bradford, an attempt 
will be made to form a Youth CND. 


Photo : 
H-bomber workers listen. Dr. 
Soper speaks. The theme: nuclear 

disarmament, 


Bristol Evening World 


Peace News Reporter 


HUNDRED workers at a factory 
“making engines for H-bombers 
found the subjects of nuclear disarma- 
ment and the change-over of their 
factory to peaceful work so important 
that they continued a factory gate 
meeting for fifteen minutes after their 
lunch break. 


The workers who belong to Bristol Sid- 
deley Engines were listening to Dr. Donald 
Soper on September 1 at a 500-strong meet- 
ing chaired by Bill Tassie, Convenor of the 
factory’s Development Shop Stewards Com- 
mittee. Shop stewards from two other fac- 
tories attended the meeting by special per- 
mission during working hours. 


Later, a petition calling on the factory to 
change over to peaceful work, and signed 
by 1,000 Bristol inhabitants, was taken by a 
deputation to the factory gate but was re- 
fused. Sir Arnold Hall, managing director 
of Bristol Siddeley Engines, has, however, 
agreed to meet Dr. Soper in London 
shortly. 


The meeting had been called by the 
workers themselves in response to the Direct 
Action Committee Against Nuclear War’s 
industrial campaign in Bristol. 


From Manchester, Douglas Brewood re- 
ports that factory gate meetings and poster 
parades have been well received during the 
Direct Action Committee’s industrial cam- 
paign there. 


The Bristol and Manchester campaigns 
have now ended. A DAC industrial cam- 
paign in Slough started last Saturday. 


Nuclear disarmament: ‘Methods of campaigning 


To the Editor 


T is clear to those who are working 

* actively in the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament that we are passing through a 
phase of unimaginative leadership, that the 
Campaign is being shouldered forward only 
by hard graft at regional and group level. 
In many areas this has been greatly assisted 
by the summer industrial campaign of the 
Direct Action Committee Against Nuclear 
War, 


The days of marching are almost over. 
We cannot afford to expend time, money 
and energy trying to repeat methods which 
served the Campaign in its early stages and 
which helped make an impact on public 
opinion. Neither can we place faith in poli- 
tical leaders who refuse to accept a demo- 
cratic vote against nuclear arms in the party 
they profess to serve. 


If we are to break through the ring of 
duplicity, secrecy and evasion of responsi- 
bility which is leading us nearer and nearer 
to the brink of an accidental outbreak of 
nuclear war, we must use more effective 
methods, 

At Greenham Common last Saturday the 
Southern Regional Council of the Campaign 
experimented with two methods which broke 
with the traditional approach to a protest. 
We endeavoured to use all our resources, 
slender as usual, to maximum effect. We 
were faced with the fact that the bulk of 
national publicity was expended on a march 
which began on the same day and that Head 
Office could not arrange for anyone to 
accompany us on the deputation to the 
American Commander of the base at Green- 
ham Common, 

It seems obvious that we must do two 
important things : 

1, Stop preaching to the converted, Print 
no leaflet, no poster, without thinking hard 
about its objective. 

We designed four posters, simple, striking. 
They conveyed maximum information with 
protest. Objective—passengers in passing 
cars on the main Bath Road, We estimate 
that up to tens of thousands of people pass- 
ing on that busy road, in both directions, 
learned for the first time that an American 
spy-plane and H-bomber base was within a 
mile of the spot they were passing. 

2, Try to establish personal contact and 


discussion with those who make the Bomb, 
those who will press the buttons, 

The Direct Action Committee has already 
done sterling work in the former field. We 
are endeavouring to pioneer this second 
task, There is a greater possibility that we 
will break through in this field and achieve 
our results by direct contact, rather than 
dealing through phoney politicians. 

In the last resort, if these and other 
methods fail, we shall probably have to use 
civil disobedience, It will be too late to do 
so when the buttons have been pressed. At 
the moment we seem to be geared to the 
technique of waiting for a prophet to 
descend from the mountain with everything 
written on a clay tablet—-AUSTIN UNDER- 
WOOD, Chairman, Southern Region Coun- 
cil, CND, 4 Earls Rd., Amesbury, Wilts. 


SCARBOROUGH MARCH 
To the Editor 


AST week’s Peace News had several im- 

portant omissions from its report on the 

Scarborough march being organised for 
October 2. 


CND Organising Secretary Peggy Duff 
attended the last Yorkshire Region CND 
meeting on August 27 and the delegates 
agreed as follows : 

1. The march would be led by the 
National CND banner; 

2. Trades Councils, Trades Unions and 
Labour Party banners to follow; 


3. Next, Yorkshire Region CND banner; 


4. Then all CND groups that could take 
part from every region; 

5. No proscribed organisation to take 
part; 

6. Only CND literature and leaflets; 

7. A special leaflet to be printed to ex- 
plain to delegates the reason and aims of 
the demonstration. 

These points should be made clear if we 
are to have the largest demonstration ever 
held at a Labour Party Conference. Mar- 
shals are urgently required and should con- 
tact Chief Marshal Alec Horsley (287 Bever- 
ley Road, Hull)-—R, A, FLOREY (Bradford 
delegate to Yorkshire Region CND), 30 
Robin Lane, Pudsey, Yorkshire. 


P.P.U. LONDON AND S.E. AREA CONFERENCE 
‘sPacifism and the Fighting Spirit” 


September 24-25 at Campbhell:Hall, Taviton Street, London, W.CI 


SATURDAY : 
3—5.30 
6.30 —- 8.30 


“HOW TO USE THE FIGHTING SPIRIT.” 
EDUCATION : “ THE PROPER USE OF 


AGGRESSION WITH UNHAPPY ADOLESCENTS " 


Speakers : 


SUNDAY : 
10.15 — 12.30 
2.30 — 4.30 


= 
Speakers : 


Dorothy Matthews, Dr. Otto Shaw 


“ TOWARDS PACIFISM FROM THE NURSERY AGE” 
“VIOLENCE AND THE FIGHTING SPIRIT ” 


Marjorie Mitchell, Stuart Morris 


CHAIRMAN : TREFOR DAVIES 


Special residential terms for members 12s. 6d. inclusive 
OR, Conference fee 2s. daily, meals 3s. 3d. 


APPLY AT ONCE to Joe Rowley, 73 South Hill Park, London, N.W.3 
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